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Although today we can only read the biassed accounts by the
Portuguese chroniclers of what happened upon this occasion, it
is clear even from what they say that the fortress of Sao Jorge
was erected in the teeth of strong native opposition. There was
much trouble with the negroes, who wished to prevent the
work,' wrote Pacheco, 'but it was finally finished, despite them'1.
King Caramansa would have preferred to have been left alone.
He did not trust the invader, and he did not wish to see the Portu-
guese establish themselves in a fortified post on his territory. The
story of his relations with d'Azambuja is significant, because it
exemplifies the developing spirit of Portuguese rule on the Gold
Coast. Whereas in Nigritia the guiding principles were peaceful
penetration and miscegenation, on the Gold Coast they were force
and sometimes fraud. In Nigritia the Portuguese intermarried
widely with the indigenous peoples and this was not discouraged
by the authorities, but on the Gold Coast they remained in their
forts and trading posts on the whole apart and separate from
the natives. In Nigritia the Portuguese entered into friendly
relations with negro princes upon terms of equality, but on the
Gold Coast the rule was for them to terrify the tribes into sub-
mission. As a result, while in Nigritia Portuguese settlers could
pass from village to village and from kingdom to kingdom in
comparative security and be welcomed among the negroes as
friendly traders, travelling overland for great distances through
little-known country, on the Gold Coast the Portuguese gar-
risons were obliged for the most part to stay within their forts,
moving between them in arms and at some personal risk, and
they had to use the sea as their main line of communication
from one fort to another. These differences, while not absolute,
were generally true. So, while Portuguese influence in Nigritia
was extensive, it was limited on the Gold Coast by the surrounds
and walls of a very few stations. This contrast between the char-
acter of the empire in northern Guinea and that on the Mina
coast was to some degree the outcome of d'Azambuja's negotia-
tions with Caramansa. Force was used at the outset to sub-
jugate the negroes of Mina, and thereafter it became the pre-
dominant note in Portuguese policy. It is thus literally true to
1 Esineraldo, bk. 2, ch. 5.